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The thirty-five children who took part in the last teachers’ entertain- 
ment really enjoyed it more than those who formed the audience. Many 
of the parts had been rearranged to fit the children who took them, and 
who therefore thoroughly understood what they were doing. 


The great majority of the feeble-minded are not confined in institu- 
tions, but live at large. Many are inmates of prisons and reformatories, 
many others in almshouses and some are confined in hospitals for the 
insane. Only a small fraction are taken care of in special institutions. 


The feeble-minded have always been with us. We do not know whether 
the proportion is greater or less than it was twenty-five years ago. We 
are learning to recognize them more easily, and as our knowledge increases 
we shall find the means to decrease the proportion. Calm judgment, careful 
consideration, and then prompt action, is what is needed. 


Was your tax bill larger this year? How much of that increase was 
due to expenses caused directly or indirectly by the feeble-minded? In- 
stead of paying for the crime, poverty, disease and trouble caused by this 
class each year, why not get at the root of things and prevent the continua- 
tion of this. All that is needed is to care for these mentally defective boys 
and girls before they come to the maturing age. { 


When “the Public” understands that defectives are unable to decide 
whether or not their children should have institutional care; when “the 
Public” recognizes that these people are happier, safer and more useful 
in proper institutions than at large; when “the Public” provides ample 
accommodations for all who need institutional life; then shall the work 
of the policeman, the judge, the probation officer, the physician, the nurse, 
the teacher, the social worker and all of those who deal with 
defectiveness or delinquency be made lighter and “the Public” will pay 
less taxes but have greater security and happiness. 
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Preliminary Note on the Diagnosis of Potential 


Feeble-Mindedness* 
E. A. Doll 
Assistant Psychologist, The Training School at Vineland. 


In the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness we distinguish between two 
types of borderline cases, those of mature age who approximate normal 
capacity, and those of younger years who, altho not yet fully retarded 
mentally, will ultimately never have normal or even approximately normal 
capacity. In both types differential diagnosis is difficult, but at present 
much less seems known about the latter type than the former. Psycho- 
logically feeble-mindedness is so fundamentally a function of intelligence 
that an entirely reliable classification may be made upon that basis and 
differential diagnosis arrived at by the methods of measuring intelligence. 

Binet considered that children below 9 years who showed 2 years of 
intellectual retardation and those above 9 years who showed 3 years 
retardation were feeble-minded. Among psychologists in this country the 
more conservative definition of feeble-mindedness thru intellectual manifes- 
tation is 4 years retardation. Less conservative opinions consider 3 years 
retardation sufficient, and some admit 3 years above 9, or 2 years for 9 and 
under. In any case the final mental level must not exceed 12 years. 

On the basis of these definitions it is obvious that the intellectual 
manifestation of feeble-mindedness is dependent upon chronological age 
up to perhaps the limit of 15 or 16 years. For instance, to be feeble- 
minded by intellectual definition even the lowest grade idiot must be at least 
3 or 4 years old, else he cannot show that much retardation. Similarly the 
middle grade imbecile must be perhaps 7 or 8 years old before he can 
be differentiated, and the highest grade moron may be 15 or 16 before he 
safely can be called mentally defective. 

This calls up an almost untouched problem, the nature and rate of 
mental development. So far as can now be told from observation and 
preliminary studies it seems evident that there are several or at least two 
types of retardation curves: First, those who develop at a normal rate to a 
certain ultimate limit, mental age equalling chronological age as measured 
by intelligence tests, and then cease to develop or even drop back a little; 
and second, those who develop at a retarded rate to an ultimate limit and 
then cease developing. Between these two types there are many possibilities 
thru combinations and individual differences, e, g., those who develop 
normally and then gradually slow down. 


* Read by title at the San Francisco meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, August 5, 1915, under title of “Diagnostic Value of the Binet Tests.” 
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These cases prove ultimately to be feeble-minded since they never 
develop beyond 12 years intelligence. But we cannot under present 
terminology designate them as feeble-minded until they show the definitional 
3 or 4 years retardation. Neither can they be called normal since they have 
not normal potentialities. They have on the contrary feeble-minded 
potentialities. It is an advantage to have for this group of children a 
designating term which shall also be meaningful. The term “potential 
feeble-minded” may be used to include these “young children whose ultimate 
mental development does not exceed that of a normal child of 12 years but 
who at the time of examination do not show a difference of more than 3 
years between their mental and chronological ages.” “Incipient feeble- 
mindedness” and “latent feeble-mindedness” suggest themselves as possible 
designations, but these do not properly describe the condition. 

The problem now is the development or establishment of criteria of 
diagnosis. Consider the following quotation from a report on 52 borderline 
cases, by the Committee on Idiots and Feeble-Minded of the N.Y. State 
Board of Charities: 

“Children who pass the Binet tests for the earlier years 
are not necessarily normal. The sixty-third annual report of the 
Managers of the Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 
Children, for the year ending September 30, 1913, says on this 
point, pp. 22-23: ‘The rule that no child who is less than 
three years behind his normal mental age should be considered 
feeble-minded must be modified as applied to the children in 
the institution from seven to nine years of age. We have 
children rating only one or two years behind at these ages 
who are distinctly feeble-minded. They develop to this point 
fairly well, but with increasing years seem to reach their limit 
and then drop back rapidly.’ The difficulty which faces those 
who wish to diagnose and prognosticate the mental condition 
of children is that their minds seem to develop quite regularly 
up to a certain point and then to stop developing. In cases of 
idiocy and imbecility the mental defect is apparent in early 
childhood, and can be detected without the use of tests; but it 
cannot be discovered by any mental tests now available 
whether or not a young child will be a moron. The only 
method is to wait and see. The tests offer good vertification 
of the mental stoppage as soon as it takes place; but a child 
of seven for example, who is destined to be a moron with an 
eleven-year mentality, cannot at the age of seven be certified 
as a potential moron whose mental development will stop at 
eleven years. Observation of the child’s reaction to his 
environment and a study of the heredity may make one reason- 
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ably sure that the child will not reach normal maturity, and the 
prognosis may seem bad, and yet the tests may not indicate 
in early childhood marked signs of mental retardation.” 

There can be no doubt that this report embodies quite advanced 
thot on the mental examination of suspected cases, as will readily be 
seen from the detailed reports of the 52 individual cases. It is the need 
for better criteria of classification that leads us to anticipate the experi- 
mental results of a necessarily slow research on this very question with this 
preliminary note. We must insist that we are not presenting results or 
conclusions but are giving our point of view and method of approaching 
this problem. 

At Vineland we now have material on 30 cases of this type, with 
successive tests covering the period from 1910 to 1915, on most of the 
cases covering the entire period, and with fewer tests on the more recent 
admissions. Dr. Bernstein, Superintendent of the Rome State Custodial 
Asylum, has sent us copies of the records of the first 15 cases in the above 
mentioned report, and we may be able to procure additional cases from 
other institutions. We also have some 25 records made by Miss Elizabeth 
S. Kite and the writer in the Pines on a number of young children of known 
feeble-minded parentage who will surely show ultimate feeble-mindedness. 
We have also, as controls, a great number of tests on young children show- 


ing potential normality. The presentation of all these data will be delayed 
since the standardizations of the Binet Scale up to this time have not 
presented the material in the specific manner needed for this especial use. 
We are now at work on a restandardization of these tests for this specific 


purpose. 

In this plan of examination of the potential feeble-minded we consider 
perhaps no unusual data but tend toward newer methods of interpretation. 
The examination falls under the following captions: 1. Psychological ex- 
amination; 2. Psycho-educational examination; 3. Family history report; 
4. Personal history; 5. Subjective characteristics. These may be con- 
sidered separately with emphasis only on those considerations not. already 
made clear in the various syllabi for clinical examination. The chief purpose 
of this paper is to outline a method for interpreting results of the Binet 
examination. The other methods are brought in as accessories. 

1. The psychological examination. Consider first the results from the 
Binet Scale. For the purpose of differential examination of borderline 
cases of this type the qualitative reactions of the subject are of great 
importance if a diagnosis cannot be made by years of retardation. The 
Binet examination must therefore be an intensive tho brief psychological 
experiment in which the examiner gives weight to something more than the 
simple plus or minus for each test. He carefully notes the readiness of 
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comprehension, the decisiveness or hesitancy of response, the method of 
arriving at the result, the wealth or poverty of ideas, the originality and 
spirit of the reactions, the mental resourcefulness, and so on. He notes 
also the mental “tone,” the quality of the voice, the alertness of bearing, 
the brightness or dullness of the eyes, and especially the tendency to early 
fatigue and the comparatively apathetic attitude. All these may be con- 
sidered as notes on the behavior of the subject during the examination and 
ate valuable for interpreting the quantitative results. These subjective 
characteristics should be considered in all the tests employed. The weight 
given to them and the value of their interpretation is dependent mainly on 
the experience of the examiner. I know of no way in which they can be 
formulated objectively. They depend upon the individual case and upon 
the immediately accompanying circumstances. By hypothesis the subject 
does not show 3 years or more mental retardation; the subject tests “at 
age” or “backward,” possibly slightly above age. We therefore have recourse 
to the detailed nature of the Binet record rather than the gross mental 
rating. In general a normal child develops intellectually more consistently 
than a potential defective. The component mental processes which deter- 
mine the intellectual capacity develop uniformly in the former and not so 
uniformly in mental defectives. In the Binet tests the typical normal 
child has a basal year not more than one year below his chronological age 
and passes but a few tests beyond his chronological age. The potential 
feeble-minded, on the other hand, has the basal year more than one year 
below the chronological age or at least seriously below the total mental age 
rating and may have more than one basal year, that is to say, he “scatters,” 
failing in tests one would expect a normal child of that age to pass, and 
succeeding in others not expected. Thus a normal child “testing” 8 may 
have a basal year of 7 and pass 3 tests at 8 and 2 at 9, whereas the potential 
feeble-minded “testing” 8 may have a basal year of 5, pass 4 tests at 6, 
4 at 7, 3 at 8, 2 at 9, and 2 at 10. The normal child thus tests 7.5 and the 
potential feeble-minded 5."°, the total rating in each case being 8. This 
brings us to a second premise, namely, that altho the individual Binet 
tests at any age are of equal difficulty for normal children, they are of 
somewhat unequal difficulty for mental defectives. The latter tend to be 
weakest in the tests involving new situations and strongest in those involving 
experience. There are several possible explanations for this. It may be 
that defectives support their lame intelligence, poor comprehension and 
lack of judgment with the crutch of memory, and that some tests which are 
good tests of intelligence for normals are with defectives tests of accom- 
plishment or show the results of mental substitution, much as the senses 
of touch and hearing with the blind take over to considerable degree the 
function of vision. In this class might be mentioned memory for digits and 
ability to name days of the week. On the other hand there are tests 
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which measure the development of interests in normals, which interests 
develop but little in defectives, e. g., knowledge of morning and afternoon 
or of right and left, and others which measure abstraction or judgment 
which are present in limited degree among defectives, e. g., ability in 
counting backwards and in comprehending problems. Thus, our normal 
child testing 8 passed all tests at 7, at 8 passed verbal comparisons, 
counting backwards, and counting stamps, and at 9 gave the correct defini- 
tions and arranged the weights. But our potential mental defective testing 
8 failed on right and left at 6, on the diamond at 7, on counting backwards 
and counting stamps at 8 (passing days of week and 5 digits), passed 
months of the year and the date at 9, and passed the money and the 6 digits 
at 10. We therefore have a considerably different clinical picture of the 
two cases; altho they have the same mental rating they arrive at it in 
characteristic ways. At this writing we cannot do more than hint at 
what are the specific tests in which these differences are apparent. In fact 
it is at present only a result of observation that such differences do exist 
and experiment has too often demonstrated that observation is mistaken. 
Three researches are now under way to test the issue, one on a restandard- 
ization of the tests with many normal children, the second on the results 
of 5 years’ testing of several hundred feeble-minded, and the third on a 
group of not so many potential feeble-minded who have since the first 
examinations proved mentally defective with the added years of age. 

We have, therefore, the assumption that the feeble-minded tend to 
scatter more than normals, that the analysis of this scattering is especially 
significant, and that the subjective character of their test-responses and 
of the general reaction attitude are inferior. Not all these characteristics 
will be met in all cases of potential feeble-mindedness, nor found absent 
in all normal children. One can seldom establish 100 per cent. reliability 
in diagnoses. Judgment and experience determine the final interpretation. 
Not the individual symptoms but the syndrome makes a medical diagnosis. 
Not all the symptoms of a disease are present in all cases of that disease 
nor absent in all healthy persons. 

We continue the psychological examination thru anthropometric meas- 
urements, and here we stand on firmer ground. In a monograph on 
“Anthropometry and the Feeble-Minded” (not yet published) it has been 
established that if a group of 6 physical and psycho-physical measurements, 
height, weight, grip and lung capacity, be compared with normal standards 
and a curve drawn of the comparative relations, there are distinct and 
definite differences between the curves of normal children and those of 
the feeble-minded. It was also found that this difference held good for 
potential feeble-minded cases, where 21 children not 3 years retarded at 
the first examination (for which time the curves were constructed), but 
ultimately known to be feeble-minded, had the chief characteristics of the 
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defective curves and lacked those of the normal curves. So far as this 
one avowedly preliminary research has any truth it seems apparent that 
this group of measurements has unusual value in assisting in the diagnosis 
of potentially feeble-minded cases. 

The form-board has found favor with nearly all who are concerned 
with mental examination. The performance in this test is found to be 
highly correlated with mental capacity. It is a test which permits of 
important subjective evaluation from the reaction to a new situation, which 
is the essence of intelligence. It also gives a measure of speed and 
accuracy in manual performance as against the more strictly verbal tests 
of intelligence, and gives a good and rapid demonstration of learning 
capacity and of habit formation. It is in all these respects a good test 
for comparing a young child with normal or feeble-minded standards. In 
general the potential feeble-minded shows the typical feeble-minded char- 
acteristics of comparatively poor reaction quality, subnormal speed, and 
poor learning. 

These three groups of tests and these methods of interpreting the 
results constitute the ordinary methods of psychological examination of 
potential feeble-minded cases at Vineland. In especially difficult cases 
they are supplemented by such other mental tests as seem suited to the 
particular individual under examination. Among these may be mentioned 
the association test, for which Dr. Otis recently showed decided differences 4 
between normal and defective children, many of Whipple’s tests of the a 
higher mental processes, certain of the Healy tests, and any of a host 
of single tests with which the literature and practise abound. Some new 
tests by S. D. Porteus, of Australia, look particularly promising for evaluat- 
ing judgment, prudence, and forethought. It is to be regretted, however, 
that very few of these additional tests have been standardized in such a 
manner as to make them available for individual diagnosis. 

2. Psycho-educational examination. In this scheme of diagnosis great: 
stress is laid on the psychological examination because this is easily made 
and the results permit of fairly definite interpretation. But the psycholog- 
ical results are often well supported by a brief psycho-educational examina- 
tion. This may include learning tests and tests of educational accomplish- a 
ment. The learning tests are of great importance since herein more than — 
elsewhere potential capacities are made clear. Few studies have thus 4 
far been made on the comparative learning capacities of normal and 
mentally defective children, but such as have been made support the 
general observation that in this respect defectives are decidedly inferior to 
normals. Indeed this inferiority more than some other is most often likely 
to call attention to the possibility of feeble-mindedness in young children. 
The school history of the case supports this as do also brief educational 
tests of reading, writing and arithmetic. A disadvantage of these tests is 
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that they are not of much service to younger and lower grade cases, since 
an age of about 8 years is necessary to yield very satisfactory results. 
In general the three R’s offer more difficulty than other school subjects. 
Accomplishment in school work is apt to show results of training rather 
than of real learning and the examiner usually can easily break thru the 
thin veneer of scholarship and show the poor understanding and lack of 
mental grasp beneath. Measured by objective standards the school accom- 
plishment of potential feeble-minded children is inferior te that of potential 
normals. This can be measured by any of the now numerous standard 
pedagogical tests. 

3. Family history. The third set of data to be considered is the 
family history. This is obviously of great importance when available in 
sufficient detail and accuracy. The significance of heredity is pointed out 
by many writers and is summarized in Goddard’s “Feeble-Mindedness, Its 
Causes and Consequences.” But on the basis of heredity the prediction of 
feeble-mindedness is largely conjectural except when both parents are 
feeble-minded. In no other case will all the children be feeble-minded, and 
one cannot therefore definitely predict feeble-mindedness for a given child. 
The greater value of heredity lies in explaining cases of known feeble- 
mindedness rather than in predicting it in young children. On the other 
hand, many cases will have both parents feeble-minded and in this event 
a child of these parents is practically certain to prove feeble-minded and 
the diagnosis can safely be made on heredity alone. Thus, for instance, 
one case at Vineland, now 4 years old, tests slightly above 4 by the Binet 
Scale and in his reactions shows the characteristics. of feeble-mindedness 
in these and other mental tests. His mother tests 8 by the Scale and his 
father 9 and his grand-parents are known to be feeble-minded. In such 
a case one need not go beyond the heredity to predict not only ultimate 
feeble-mindedness for this child but almost indeed the ultimate grade of 
feeble-mindedness. The writer has also tested this boy’s brother who 
three years ago tested at age and now (at the age of 7) shows two years 
retardation and has plenty of feeble-minded characteristics. Some cousins 
tested several years ago by Miss Kite and found backward or “at age” 
have since proved themselves feeble-minded and their test-records show 
the characteristics mentioned. 

4. Personal history. The personal history is apt to be meager but 
when obtainable may be very important. Potential feeble-minded children 
will ordinarily have a history of late walking and talking as Mead has 
demonstrated. Other motor co-ordinations also may show retardation of 
development, and dentition may be delayed. Infantile characteristics are 
slow to disappear, particularly noticeable in the symptom of defective 
speech. The school record, at present, usually shows scholastic retardation 
and abnormality of behavior. The child also may be slow in learning to 
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dress and care for himself and his personal habits and manners may be 
bad. It may be noted, however, that these characteristics are of uncertain 
value in accurate diagnosis and that presence is apt to be more significant 
than absence, but they are valuable as aids to the experimental findings. 

5. Subjective characteristics. The last group of symptoms, subjective 
characteristics, has been touched upon in the other groups. By them we 
mean those obvious external characteristics which may be noted solely 
by observation rather than measured by experiment or report. Among 


these may be mentioned again the abnormalities of size, presence of . 


physical stigmata, poor physical tone, dull voice, lack-luster eyes, defective 
speech, tendency to early fatigue, absence of curiosity or inquisitiveness, 
lack of originality, poverty of ideas, poor orientation, and slow apperception. 
Here again the symptoms are of uncertain or doubtful value; not all potential 
feeble-minded have these characteristics and not all potential normals are 
without them. The examiner must weigh their presence or absence in the 
light of his own experience and judgment and particularly in combination 
with the other findings. 

It may be maintained that all of these diagnostic symptoms are in- 
dividually of uncertain value, but as stated at the beginning, the stress is 
not to be laid on the single symptoms, so much as on their relation to each 
other in point of number and significance. By them not every case of 
potential feeble-mindedness will be detected nor all cases of potential 
normality passed by. There will be a certain percentage of error which 
will be high or low according to the age of the child and the degree of 
retardation, or according to the examiner’s capacity for gathering and 
interpreting data, and also according to the ultimate degree of reliability 
for these symptoms which experiment may establish. But we cannot afford 
to be either so cautious or so complacent that we must wait for the coming 
of years to demonstrate feeble-mindedness. This is far too expensive for 
both the community and the child. It is of almost vital importance, so far 
as the ultimate welfare and development of the child are concerned, that 
potentialities be determined early in life. We must remember, too, that 
our professional bias is toward normality rather than toward defect and 
that this will act as a subconscious check on our judgments. It can be 
experimentally demonstrated that duly qualified examiners have consistently 
tended toward conservatism. We are always looking for the normal rather 
than the subnormal. If the ability to recognize and interpret symptoms 
enables one to see feeble-mindedness where another overlooks those 
symptoms, which is at fault? In our own School, at least, we can definitely 
show that we have never called a child feeble-minded whom ultimate 
development did not prove so, but we have called normal, some who 
ultimately proved to be mentally defective. 
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My Experience with Border-Line Cases in 


Defective Class Work 
Maude L. Tuller, Bloomfield, N. J. 


The Defective Class in Brookside School is composed of seventeen 
boys and girls ranging in physical age from ten to sixteen with a mental 
age of from six to twelve. 

From the term “border-line cases” I understand a child so considered 
is over nine years physically and whose mentality will not test up to six 
or possibly seven, or any child over nine who is around three years back- 
ward according to the Binet-Simon test. Under my supervision are nine 
children of this type, children who for various reasons were unable to do 
the regular work of the grade. Year after year they were left behind 
and becoming discouraged grew careless, sulky, disorderly and most dis- 
agreeable, until they were a thorn in the flesh of the regular grade teacher. 
They were noted thruout the school by both teachers and pupils as the 
proverbial “bad boys,” and the ones to be shunned and dreaded. They 
were the ones who took all of the teacher’s time away from the other 
children who were there to learn. 

When the Defective Class was in process of formation each teacher 
who had any of these undesirables immediately knew they were defective, 
and since their physical age was thirteen and they tested 10 or 10° they were 
placed in the Special Class. I have one boy of twelve who tests 9* and one 
nine who tests 8*, but when the regular teacher is a little weak in dis- 
cipline the taking out of one or two such boys means the straightening up 
of her room. Therefore she very seriously says to those in authority, “He 
certainly isn’t right or he wouldn’t act the way he does and be so silly, 
and why should I have to have him when we have a teacher hired to take 
care of those children.” As a result, sooner or later the undesirables from 
the regular grades are weeded out and arrive in the Special Class. After 
they have become acclimated, they are perfectly happy and do as good work 
as it is possible for them to do. 

The work of acclimating them to the class is the interesting part 
of the story,—not now, because the class has its reputation established. 
And I think I can truthfully say that the children are pleased now when 
they know they are to come to our class; if they aren’t their actions are 
very deceiving. 

This was not always the case. The first few weeks and months we 
had our own troubles. With nine or ten children who were always con- 
sidered “bad” thrown in together in a grade in which they didn’t want to 
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be, put in a building by themselves, their recess by themselves, their meet- 
ing in assembly with the others taken away from them; all the stubborn- 
ness and meanness in their natures were aggravated to a marked degree and 
they were determined not to like anything nor to do anything. This wasn’t 
overcome in a minute nor completely in a school year. But I visited the 
hcmes and explained to the fathers and mothers and to the brighter brothers 
and sisters the age of the child, the grade in which he naturally would be, 
his past school record, the number of years he had spent in each grade, etc. 
Then, because in this Special Class there were fewer children, the teacher 
could give each one a great deal of help, and there would still be plenty 
of time left to do a few things they would like to do, if they took an 
interest and tried; the parents were won and began to realize that we were 
really trying to benefit the child and not ostracize him. Then the winning 
of the child was a much easier matter than before. 

Gradually we have worked up a spirit of love for our class and work. 
One boy when put back in the regular grade ran away from school, and 
said he wouldn’t come back unless he could come in the Special Class. 
The truant officer brought him back with the threat that if he were ever 
truant again he would be put back in the 2B grade. Needless to say he 
came regularly. 

Another and older boy was recommended to, and put in 4A this year. 
He struck the manual training teacher, was sulky continually and refused to 
work, and boasted to the boys outside that he was being bad so he could 
come back. ; 

Personally I think he should have been made to work and kept there, 
but we have him again and probably will have him as long as he stays 
in school. This very boy at first resented the fact that he was in the 
Special Class, more than any of the others. 

These border-line cases have brains and sense enough to know that 
the school work in general is harder for them than the average child of 
their age, or even younger than they. They realize that were they in a 
regular grade they would be in with children much younger and smaller, so 
they shrink from it. They also realize that they would have a certain 
amount of work to cover each day, and at times it might be beyond their 
ability. 

In our class we are competing with no one, we are a law unto our- 
selves, we work all the time and cover as much work as we can in that 
time, but no one is censured for not covering a certain amount so long as 
he has worked faithfully. Idleness is not encouraged by any means. Each 
child does all the work of which he is capable and receives his reward— 
even if it is only one problem, or one line of reading, if that is the extent 
of his ability. He has no child in the next seat to outstrip him. He re- 

ceives credit for the talent he has and the use he has made of it. 
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My first thought about this type of children was that it wasn’t right 
to take them from the regular grade in this way, but now I think that 
I have a different light on the subject. They haven’t the ability to do the 
work, consequently they can’t be led to do it and to try to force or drive 
them makes chaos in a room of many children, no matter how good and 
conscientious the teacher may be. While in the Special Class they can 
be led to work, even though not accomplishing as much as in the regular 
grade, they get all they are capable of getting and get it pleasantly and 
willingly. The teacher who is rid of them is given a new lease on life 
and feels encouraged to keep on teaching, and the teacher who gets them 
(if she is fitted for her position) enjoys them. 


Methods Used in Teaching Table Setting and 


Serving to Our Children 
Edith W. Hannum 


The first and most important step in teaching table setting to our chil- 
dren is that of teaching them the necessity of cleanliness. These children 
are even more careless than normal children in the way that they handle 
the dishes and silver. Thus the first requisite when the children enter the 
Domestic Science room is for them to wash their hands. The teacher in- 
sists upon this every day and always until it becomes a habit for the chil- 
dren to wash their hands as their preliminary to the real lesson. The 
second step in table setting is teaching them how to pick up the dishes and 
silver. Almost without exception they will stick their fingers inside of a 
cup or tumbler or they will grasp the blade of a knife until they are 
taught the proper way of handling dishes, and it takes many lessons be- 
fore children are thoroughly trained out of these habits. 

During these many lessons while the children are learning the right 
and wrong way of handling the dishes, they are also taught their use and 
how to place them in accordance with their use. Sometimes it is best to 
place all of the dishes with their relative contents correctly for the service 
of one person and allow the child to copy. If the child is not able to copy 
this, he must be shown just where to place each article. Very often we 
find it necessary to do this many times over until the child becomes familiar 
with every detail and is able to do it alone. 

After they have learned to set the individual places, I differentiate 
and designate whether the table is to be set for breakfast, dinner or sup- 
per. As soon as they can set the table for whichever meal is desired, 
the next step to be considered is the serving of the meals. The easiest way 
to teach serving is by means of the play “tea parties.” Six children sit at 
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the table. One acts as hostess, the other five as guests. Another little 
girl or boy, as the case may be, waits upon the table. This answers a 
double purpose, as it teaches them correct table manners while at the table, 
and at the same time they are learning to serve. The serving is done just a, 
as it is done in the family dining-rooms of the school. We try usually 
at these “tea parties” to have some little thing (cake, rolls or something 
‘ of the kind, previously made by one of the cooking class) for the chil- 
| dren to really eat. A tid-bit, however small, makes the lesson much more 
t effective and real to the children than the imaginary dinner lesson. 

The real idea in every particular of the work planned and accom- ‘y 
plished in the school domestic science classes is to keep it as nearly as pos- 
sible like the work which the children are to do in the cottages. a 

The correlation of school training with the actual life of the school is 
our aim. We teach the children to cook only the things which our dietitian 
uses in the making up of the daily bills of fare. Also we set our table 
and endeavor to give the children training in just the necessary things, em- 
phasizing particularly their weakest points as noted in their actual table 
waiting. 

The children enjoy their time spent in the domestic science classes 
as much if not more than in any other department of our school, and they 
are just as proud as they can be when their day for a cooking lesson y 
comes and they are allowed to exhibit their work to the other children, 
to the teachers, officers and visitors. The boys, quite.as much as the girls, 
are enthusiastic over their cooking lessons. We have caps and aprons — i 
for both the girls and the boys, and it is a pleasing sight to watch their a 
business-like manner as from the moment they don their caps and aprons a 
they are transformed from just a girl or boy into a real cook, chef or baker. ft 

For years now we have served a little lunch at 10.30 A. M. to our 
kindergarten children. Since November, 1915, one of our domestic science 
classes (a beginners’ class of little girls) has been preparing and serving 
the lunch. Sometimes they bake tiny cookies, at other times they make 





































sandwiches, and sometimes they just serve bread and butter. It has been a 
a very practical lesson for the little girls, and a most enjoyable one for e 
the kindergarten children. ol 

One class dinner or luncheon is prepared and served by the different 
classes each month. The older girls who have had much training usually } 


serve a four-course dinner. While the younger girls and boys prefer a 
luncheons, these do not require as much thought and planning in the oO 
preparation as do the dinners. 

A four-course dinner cooked and served by four of the older girls 
had as a menu the following: 
First Course—Tomato soup ‘with croutons. 
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Second Course—Broiled beefsteak, creamed peas, potato puff, bread 
and butter. 

Third Course—Lettuce with French dressing. 

Fourth Course—Lemon meringue pie and coffee. 

The pie was cooked in the morning. The rest of the dinner after 
1 P.M. The dinner was served at 3 P. M. Six guests participated. One 
girl acted as hostess, one girl acted as waitress, the other two served in 
the kitchen. All of the girls helped with the preparation of the dinner 
and assisted in the dishwashing and cleaning up afterwards. 

In February a luncheon prepared and served by six little boys had 
the following menu: 

Salmon croquettes with peas and mashed potatoes, prepared by all 
of the boys. Popovers made by John H. Cranberry jelly made by Arthur 
U. Sponge cake made by Elmer H. Coffee made by Charlie P. Harold 
E., when asked what he did, said, “I made the potatoes.” 

These little boys in their caps and aprons looked all importance, and 
they greeted and served their guests with a dignity and manliness which 
would have done credit to gray hairs and long experience. 

Our people consider themselves well favored whenever the children 
invite them to one of their dinners. This interest on the part of em- 
ployees is a great encouragement both to the children and to the teachers 
as well. 

The almost normal enthusiasm and interest which the children have 
shown in this part of my work has been truly inspiring to me and has 
helped me to have patience and perseverance while endeavoring to teach 
these same children some of the less interesting subjects. 





The Committee on American Speech, as a part of its work, seeks to 
bring to the attention of readers valuable publications, from whatever 
source, dealing with the subjects of speech, voice, care of the throat, nose, 
lungs, etc. 

The Journal of Ophthalmology, Otology and Laryngology, of Cincin- 
nati, has devoted its entire April issue to a Symposium on Speech, Voice 
and Hygiene of the Vocal Tract by representatives of professional and com- 
mercial circles. There are articles by leading physicians, Otis Skinner for 
the actors, public school executives, the Chicago Telephone Co., Marshall — 
Field & Co., etc. So far as I know it is the first broad survey of these 
subjects, in their mutual relations, from the point of view not of the pro- 
fessional teacher of speech, but of the public. It should prove of interest 
alike to the schools and to the general reader. 
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Special Class Work in Minneapolis 
May E. Bryne 


The first Special Class for Mentally Defective Children in Minneapolis 
was organized during the fall of 1912. 

The following year two additional classes were organized, the third 
year three, and this year six, making twelve in all. There are two centers, 
with three classes each; two with two classes each, and two single classes. 
These are located in different sections of the city that they may be as easy 
of access as possible. 

We are thereby caring for 150 mentally defective children. 

The Special Classes are supported mainly by the State for the first 
time, this year. The Board of Education receives from the State $100 
for each child in the class, to whom the following regulation would apply: 

“No child will be admitted to a class for subnormals who is less than 
two years nor more than four years below the mental development of his 
age. 

“Classes are limited to children between four and sixteen years of age. 

“No class can be organized with less than five children nor more than 
ten for an assistant teacher and fifteen for a directing teacher.” 

Hence you see not a small part of our work ‘is in persuading parents 
to send their children to the State Institution. 

Feeble-minded children in Minnesota can be committed to such an in- 
stitution against the wish of parents only as dependent or neglected. 

We have been successful in placing many in the State Institution at 
Faribault, Minn. Many more are still at large. 

The ruling regarding teachers of these classes is as follows: 

“Teachers will be known as Directing Teachers, Assistant Teachers. 

“Their academic and professional training shall be equivalent to that 
required of elementary teachers. 

“Their special training shall be the equivalent of that required for 
teachers doing corresponding work in the special State institutions. The 
special preparation shall include at least a year’s experience in teaching 
the special type of children for whose instruction they wish to qualify. 
They shall have had two years’ successful experience in teaching normal 
children. Teachers of subnormals and defective of speech shall also have 
had special preparation at least equivalent to that given in the summer term 
in connection with the school for feeble-minded at Faribault. 

“These qualifications shall apply to the directing and assistant teachers 
alike, except that the year’s experience in teaching special children will 
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not be made to apply to assistant teachers. 

“The superintendent of schools shall submit to the State Superin- 
tendent the names of teachers to be employed, with the statement of their 
qualifications and experience. The choice of teachers is limited to those 
holding certificates for this work.” 

A child incapable of making normal progress, or of competing with 
his classmates, is reported by the principal of the school to the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene. The child is then given a psychological examination. 
If found to be a candidate for a Special Class, he is placed in the class 
nearest to his school district. If the child does not live within walking 
distance, and the parents are unable to pay car-fare, it is furnished by the 
Board of Education. 

The class is in reality a clinic and the teacher an expert. After study- 
ing her class for about two months, she divides it into three groups: viz., 
children whom she thinks may be brought up to grade and restored to 
the grade class; those capable of progress, though slow, and those who 
should be in an institution. She then works with these ends in view. 

A number of our high-grade children, while enrolled in special class, 
recite in certain subjects with the regular grade class, returning to the 
Special Class for the industrial work. 

School begins at nine o’clock and closes at three P. M. 

The forenoon is devoted mainly to academic subjects (this is neces- 
sary to satisfy the parents), interspersed with physical exercises, games 
and folk dancing. 

Each day a hot lunch is furnished, expense not to exceed ten cents 
per capita. This lunch is prepared, tables set and meal served by the chil- 
dren, under supervision. In this work, as well as in the academic work, 
the defectiveness is often apparent. If a child is told to set the table for 
fourteen, there may be places set for any number from ten to sixteen, but 
after the child has learned where each child sits, he is able to set places 
for Susie, John, Henry, etc., and rarely, if ever, makes a mistake. 

After the meal is over, the dishes are washed, wiped and put away 
in order, the floor is swept, sinks are scrubbed, etc. This training is most 
practical. Few, if any, are skilled in handling knife and fork when first 
they come to the class. Many, indeed, do not know the names of the com- 
mon dishes and utensils, not mentioning table manners. 

The work is systematized. Each child has a certain task to do every 
day for a week. He goes about it in most instances very willingly. In 
the centers where there are forty children we might think it quite a task, 
but one teacher with thirteen or fourteen children can do all the kitchen 
work in half an hour after lunch. The children then have half an hour 
for play in the open air, returning to the class room for one and one-half 
hours of handwork daily. 
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We aim to make the handwork very practical. The girls make aprons, 
holders and hem towels and table cloths for our use in school. They also 
make underclothes, crochet, knit and weave carpets. 

The boys make scrubbing brushes and door-mats, in addition to their 
manual training work. 

Basketry and cord work (laundry bags, hammocks, etc.) are enjoyed 
by both girls and boys. The results are for the most part salable. 

Laundering is also taught. The girls wash and. iron those same 

towels, aprons and table cloths which they have made. Chair caning, too 
we have found to be a most practical and profitable industry for these 
children. 
Music is most essential. To begin the day with song often clears 
the atmosphere for the whole day. The songs must be bright and catchy. 
If given a choice, the children always choose that type of song. We find 
a piano indispensable‘in the work. 

Rhythmic exercises, folk dancing and singing games are most helpful 
in training the motor control, which in these children is nearly always poor. 

A good, crisp drill in physical exercise is not only effectual in cor- 
recting physical defects, but teaches them to obey immediately. 

We strive to correct, as far as possible, the physical defects. The 
result in the changed appearance is often surprising, to say nothing of the 
child’s increased health and self-respect. 

Personal hygiene and cleanliness are matters of extreme urgency in 
special classes. In most of our special classes we have facilities for bath- 
ing, brushing teeth, as well as for brushing and mending clothing. 

Home conditions are studied. The teacher pays at least an annual 
visit to each home. 

A written report is rendered to the Board of Education for each child 
in the Special Class. The topics considered are: home conditions, physical 
condition of child, attitude toward school, progress in each academic subject, 
and attitude toward the industrial and domestic work. 





One day when Irene was in the grove she saw some ants crawling 
about a piece of bread. Taking a stick she tried to kill them. When asked 
what she was doing, she said: “I must kill'these ground skeeters.” 





John, a cripple who receives much attention from his teacher because 


he cannot get his own work. Charles, who is jealous. Both boys. have 


red hair. 
Charles: “Miss W.’s pet.” 
John: “Red head.” 
John: “Charles is teasing me.” 
Charles: “Well, he called me names.” 
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A Working Girls’ Colony 
Charles Bernstein, M. D. 
Rome (N. Y.) State Custodial Asylum. 


A Working Girls’ Home has been established at 209 West Thomas 
street, telephone number, 172-J, where girls are available for domestic 
work, sewing, etc., by the day, week or month. The girls going out from 
this place to work are capable of doing all kinds of domestic work except 
special cooking. They are only able to do common cooking. 

Their services may be secured by telephone at the rate of fifty cents 
per day and thirty cents per half day, and their services will be available 
for employment at any time on short notice by telephone. 

Settlement for services will be paid direct to the manager of the 
Home. Bills will be regularly rendered for such services. 

These girls are not defectives, but are girls who have been orphans 
and have never known a natural home, and when later in life they have 
gone out into the world they have been unable to get along because of 
lack of proper home training and natural worldly experiences, as the re- 
sult of which they were sent to this asylum for study, care and training, 
and we are sending them out to work, after having been thoroughly trained 
and tested here, to see if they can get in touch with the world under normal 
conditions and thus learn to be self-sustaining and have their entire freedom. 


Total amount earned during the year 
Disbursements: 
Colony girls (cash and clothing purchased) 


Furniture and furnishings 


Material for clothing (Colony) 
Expenses (water rent, telephone, lighting, traveling 
expenses, entertainments, car fare, etc.)...... 273.56 
10.17 
———— $3,278.91 


Of the sixty-seven girls who worked at this colony during the year, 
twenty-five were returned as follows: Nine for social offenses, nine of the 
younger girls who had not had sufficient training, and seven others were re- 
turned because of sickness or because their services were worth more to 
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the institution than they were getting outside—namely, $3.50 a week. These 
girls served 226 families in Rome during the year. A number of them, of 
course, worked one or two days per week at different places, about half 
of them having regular places where they stay continuously. 


The Training School Summer School 


The twelfth session of the Summer School for teachers of backward or 
feeble-minded children will be held at the Training School, Vineland, N. J. from 
Julp 10th to August 18th inclusive. The students will live in the institution and 
every opportunity will be given them to observe our children at school, at work 
and at play. In the past, psychologists, school superintendents and principals 
have felt that the course is well worth while. The fee is $75.00 for the six weeks 
and includes tuition, board and lodging but does not include laundering. The 
Announcement will be sent upon request. 

E. R. JOHNSTONE, Vineland, N. J. 


New York University Summer School 
Opens July 10, closes August 25, 1916 


Elementary and advanced Courses for Teachers of Defective Children and for 
Supervisors of Special Classes. 

Prof. Lewis M. Terman of Leland Stanford University, Cal. and others will 
give courses. 

Courses on Intelligence Testing. 

A Practice School of 100 children with six classes under the direction of Miss 
Meta L. Anderson offers unusual opportunities to observe the latest methods of 
dealing with subnormal pupils. 


For circular, address 
PROF. JAMES E. LOUGH, Acting Dean 
Washington Square, New York City. 


ANTHROPOMETRY AS AN AID TO MENTAL DIAGNOSIS. A simple 
method for examination of subnormals. By Edgar A. Doll, Assistant Pspcholo- 
gist. About 75 pages, paper cover,50 cents. Published by The Training School 
at Vineland, New Jersey, Department of Research. 

This book shows a new and simple method of making a preliminary diagnosis 
of feeble-mindedness by means of six anthropometric measurements. It is based 
on a statistical study of normal and defective children. 


The Index of The Training School Bulletin for Volume XII is now bests and 
will be sent upon request. 
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Directory of American Psychological Periodicals 





American Journal of Psychology— Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $5. 600 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 


Pedagogical Seminary—Worcester, Mass.. Florence Chandler. 
Su ption $5. 575 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. Pedagogy and educational psychology. Founded 1891. 


Puye chological Review—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
bscription (with Psychological Bulletin) $5. 480 pages annually. 
Bi-monthly. General. Founded 1894. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 


Paycholo ical Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
on $2.75. 480 pages annually, Psychological literature. 
Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited by Shepherd I. Franz. 


Paycho! ical Monographs—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
bscri $4. 500 pp. per vol. Founded 1895. Edited by James R. Angell. 
Pac wou without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 


eee, ical Index—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
ption $1. 200 pp. Founded 1895. Edited by Madison Bentley. 
roy annual bibliography of psychological literature. 


Journal of Philosophy, iy, Psychology and Scientific Methods—New York : 
Science Press. Bi-weekly pages per volume. Founded 1904. 
Subscription $3. Edited by F. J. E. Woodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 


Archives of Psychology—Sub-station 84 N. Y.: Archives of Psychology. 
Subscription $5. 600 pp. ann. Founded 1906. Edited by R. S. Woodworth. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. 


Journal of Abnormal Psychology—Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
oe $4. 480 pages annually. Edited by Morton Prince. 
Bi-monthly. Founded 1906. Entire field of abnormal psychology. 


nnn ay Clinic—Philadelphia: Psychological Clinic Press. 
on $1.50. 280 pages annually. Edited by Lightner Witmer. 
Monthly (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 


Training School Bulletin—Vineland, N. J.: The Training School. 
Su ption $1. 240 pages annually. Monthly (10 numbers). Founded 1904. 
Edited by E. R. Johnstone. Psychology and training of defectives. 


Journal of Religions Psychology — —Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
bscription $3. 480 pages per vol. Founded 1904. Ed. by’G. Stanley Hall. 
Debian without fixed dates. 4 numbers constitute a volume. 


Journal of Race Development—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $2. 460 pages annually. Founded 1910. 
Quarterly. Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 


Journal of Educational Psychology—Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
Subscription $2.50. 600 pages annually. Founded 1910. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Managing Editor, J. Carleton Bell. 
(Educational Psychology Monographs. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. 
Published separately at varying prices. Same publishers.) 


Journal of Animal Behavior—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $3. Foreign $3.50. 450 pages annually. Founded 1911. 
Bi-monthly. Edited by Robert M. Yerkes. 


The Behavior Monographs—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson. Hall. 
Subscription $3. 450 pages per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single research. 


Hheonite Review—New York: 64 West 56th Street. 
+ moe gy 500 pages annually. Psychoanalysis. 
Quarterly. Founded 1913. Ed. by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 


Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review 
Company. 480 pages month hg Experimental. Founded 1916. Schontiotion $3. Bi- 


monthly. Edited by John B. Watson. 
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